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Positions of Economic Groups, Continued 


Below are interpretations of material from economic 
organizations supplementing those published, January 23. 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


More than 5,000 men and women attended sessions of 
the annual convention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago, December 13-17, 1953. Public in- 
terest probably centered on the resolution on price sup- 
ports. The Federation reaffirmed its endorsement of 
flexible government price supports for the hasic crops, 
but made some concession to advocates of high and rigid 
supports who were among the delegates. 

The Farm Bureau went on record in favor of the ex- 
piration of mandatory price supports at 90 per cent of 
parity for basic crops with the crop year 1954. The 
resolution asked that after that year, the permanent pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (80th Congress) 
should be permitted to go into effect (with price supports 
ranging at from 75 per cent to 90 per cent of parity in 
accordance with supply). 

But there was also the following action, to apply in 
the case of a crop for which marketing quotas are set 
after vote by the growers, in the form of a statement as 
follows: 

“The law should be amended to provide that 90 per 
cent of parity price supports shall be mandatory the first 
year that marketing quotas are in effect for any com- 
modity immediately following a year in which market- 
ing quotas are not in effect on such commodity.” 

It was also declared, in the price support resolution: 

“The goal we seek is a condition that will permit 
farmers to achieve full parity. Government programs for 
agriculture should be designed to help farmers achieve 
this objective, but we do not consider it the responsibility 
of the government to guarantee profitable prices to any 
group. . 

The Secretary of Agriculture should “be required to 
establish, on an appropriate geographical basis, lists of 
crops which may not be produced for direct or indirect 
sale, or may be so produced to a limited extent, on acres 
diverted from any crop receiving price supports when 
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conditions are such that limitations on the use of diverted 
acres are necessary to prevent the production of excessive 
supplies.” (The basic crops are corn, wheat, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, peanuts. ) 

“Too much federal responsibility tends to create the 
sort of situation wherein farmers must surrender certain 
liberties.” declared Allan B. Kline, who was unanimously 
re-elected president of the Farm Bureau. Mr. Kline has 
long been an advocate of flexible price supports. “Farmers 
like to produce in full capacity. They get a personal satis- 
faction out of that.” 

“What's wrong now is the fact that we expanded the 
farm plant to meet wartime demand and have now lost 
a big part of our foreign farm markets.” “It is possible 
to develop overseas trade.” 

Mr. Kline strongly favored technical assistance abroad, 
and the development of sound two-way trade. He said 
the Farm Bureau has the objective both of seeking to 
improve the net income of farmers and rural living con- 
ditions. Mr. Kline also voiced an interest in economic 
stability, warning that inflation should not be permitted 
to continue, and that both inflation and deflation would 
be ruinous for farmers. 

Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, spoke to the 
Convention and said he believed that more flexibility in 
government programs would be an improvement. He also 
said bluntly that no government program could alone 
assure to farmers a fair share of the national income. He 
added, he had been told that it is not smart politics to 
say this. He said that the numerous national farm laws 
had so far not stabilized farm income, and that the many 
farm laws had also not prevented decline in farm prices. 
The Secretary expressed skepticism that high and rigid 
price supports could close the current gap between costs 
of production and prices received by farmers for their 
produce. 

The new farm program being worked out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, said the Secretary, “may not 
be dramatically new, nor revolutionary ; it will, we hope, 
root out the bad points, strengthen the weaknesses.” The 
Secretary stressed the importance of both research and 
education. “I believe your farm income will be high only 
if the nation as a whole is prosperous.” 

Among many other actions, the A.F.B.F. recommended : 
“a soil fertility bank’ as a reserve for use in national 
emergencies,” by encouraging production of soil building 
crops and practices; “full support of all self-help pro- 
grams to expand markets through direct national adver- 
tising and educational work”; a crop insurance program 
placed on a sound actuarial basis ; extension of the “mod- 
ernized parity formula” to basic crops to which an older 
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formula will apply when temporary legislation expires, 
With provision that no parity price be reduced more than 
five per cent a year because of the change. 

The A.F.B.F. believes in “the separation of church and 
state.” It spells out numerous proposals “in order to 
maintain and improve our capitalistic system and prevent 
further steps in the trend toward socialism... .” It “re- 
news its support of the basic objectives of the United 
Nations.” It opposes universal military training. It favors 
numerous steps toward the expansion of international 
trade. 

The \.F.B.F. believes “industry-wide and area-wide” 
collective bargaining should be prohibited; and that “the 
Labor Management Relations Act should be amended to 
prohibit union shop as well as closed shop... .” (The 
resolutions are printed in full in the A.F.B.F. official 
News Letter, Chicago, December 21, 1953. Numerous 
resolutions adopted in prior years were reaffirmed.) 


A Middle Way in Foreign Trade 


Some 2,300 representatives of businesses active in all 
phases of international trade attended the 40th National 
Foreign Trade Convention, held in New York, November 
16-18, under the sponsorship of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. The 
Council was organized in 1914, and its members are 
mantfacturers, banks, importers, exporters, transporta- 
tion companies, and communication industries. 

The Convention, in short, favored liberal import policies 
and continued efforts to remove harriers to international 
trade and investment. The Convention's Final Declara- 
tion, published in a 32 page pamphlet. summing up the 
views of the businessmen participating, was presented to 
the President’s Commission on Foreign Economic Policy. 
Whose chairman is Clarence B. Randall of Inland Steel. 
The report of the Commission, issued January 23, 1954. 
is expected to be of influence in determining the Ad- 
ministration’s position on reciprocal trade and other aspects 
of foreign economic policy. 


Excerpts from the Declaration 


The following paragraphs are brief excerpts from the 
comprehensive Declaration: 

_“This Convention reiterates the belief expressed by pre- 
vious Conventions that America’s strength and security 
will be fostered if the nations standing with us against 
subversion and aggression are also strong and secure. It 
recognizes that higher levels of productivity are essential 
to the attainment of strength and security in these other 
lands, and its recognizes that the United States is depend- 
ent upon these lands for much of the substance needed to 
sustain our own productivity. Believing as it does in the 
initiatives and incentives inherent in the private enter- 
prise system, the Convention holds that the investment of 
private capital, with its attendant resources, skills and 
techniques, provides the best and surest basis for the at- 
tainment of higher levels of production, in the field not 
only of raw materials but of manufactured goods as well. 
It urges, therefore, to the end that these higher level= 
of production may be achieved, that our foreign economic 
policy be aimed at securing, throughout the free world, 
the creation of conditions conducive to such private in- 
vestment. And it urges, too, that our foreign economic 
policy seek at every turn the reestablishment of a system 
of multilateral trade and of currency convertibility, to 
the end that the raw materials and other goods so produced 
may flow without hindrance to the points of their desired 
mse... 


“To this end, the Convention recommends that efforts 
be made, through trade agreement negotiations or through 
other available means, to secure the reduction of any 
tariff rates, either here or abroad, which may still be ex- 
cessive, and to secure the elimination of all other onerous 
or discriminatory restrictions on the international ex- 
change of goods and services among the nations of the 
free world. The Convention urges, specifically, that our 
Government seek to secure continuation of tariff con- 
cessions effectuated under the existing trade agreements 
program, and elimination of exchange controls, import 
quotas and other quantitative restrictions which operate 
to nullify such tariff concessions or otherwise to obstruct 
the flow of international trade. 

“The promotion of a more abundant flow of interna- 
tional trade, by elimination of the barriers which serve to 
restrict it is, the Convention holds, of great importance 
to the security and well-being of the free world. In seek- 
ing the expansion of this trade, the normal forces of 
supply and demand should be given the freest possible 
play, and governmental interference with freedom of the 
market-place should be held to be the absolute minimum 
consistent with security or other vital national interests. 
Specifically, as it relates to the preservation of this free- 
dom, the Convention holds that governmental action de- 
signed either to stimulate exports artificially or to induce 
an unwarranted flow of imports, through resort to such 
various devices as barter, subsidies, dumping or give- 
away programs, is an affront to the economic realities, 
and is, therefore, inimical to the expansion of international 
trade. 

“Except where demonstrably warranted in the national 
interest, the Convention opposes the imposition by the 
United States of new or increased tariff duties, or the 
use of quantitative controls, import taxes or fees, and 
other devices or subterfuges designed to restrict the flow 
of imports into this country. It reiterates the demand of 
previous conventions for repeal of the “Buy-American” 
Act and similar federal and state legislation requiring that 
preference be given to domestic producers in the purchase 
of government supplies, including materials needed for 
the stockpiling program. 

“The Convention welcomes the enactment of the Cus- 
toms Simplification Act of 1953 as a good beginning 
toward the improvement of our customs administrative 
law and procedures... . 

“Finally, as bearing upon the promotion and expansion 
of international trade, the Convention holds that the un- 
certainties which have marked the course of United States 
foreign economic policy since the turn of the century have 
acted as a powerful deterrent upon the initiative and 
action abroad which is requisite to effective participation 
in the American market.” 


C.E.D. on Foreign Trade 


The views of the Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Development, New York. 
on international trade were recently given to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Foreign Policy by Meyer Kestn- 
haum, chairman of the C.E.D. Board of Trustees. 

For “problems as large and complex” as those involved 
in the present international trade situation “there are no 
simple answers or quick solutions.” Stable employment 
and “growing national income” in our own country are 
important. Friendly nations abroad need to “take measures 
to strengthen their economies.” 

“Stated in broad terms, it is clearly in our national 
interest to encourage the expansion of our foreign trade. 
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This applies to both exports and imports... . - A more 
liberal American tariff policy would contribute to that 
end.” 

“Four principles of tariff policy” were then outlined 
by Mr. Kestnbaum: 

“First, reduction of tariffs should be gradual, not 
abrupt. . . . Second, reductions of tariffs should be selec- 
tive. .. . Third, our tariff policy should minimize un- 
certainty. . . . Fourth, there should be means of relieving 
serious hardship to domestic industries and communities 
resulting from reduction of tariffs. The means chosen, 
however, ordinarily should not take the form of continued 
tariff protection.” 


The Visits of McDonald and Fairless 
The U.S. Steel Quarterly, New York, Vol. 7, No. 4, 


1953, contained the following announcement : 

“David J. McDonald, president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, and Benjamin F. Fairless, chair- 
man of the Board of United States Steel Corporation, 
announced plans ... for .. . joint plant visits designed 
to reach a better understanding at plant levels between 
management and the Union... . 

“The plan for such visits was advanced by Mr. Fair- 
less at the end of the 1952 steel strike, when he appeared 
hefore the Union’s Wage Policy Committee in Washington 
and announced a pact made the day before with the late 
Philip Murray for something new in respect to labor- 
management relationships. 

“Shortly after Mr. McDonald’s election as president 
of the Steelworkers, he discussed the matter with Mr. 
Fairless and the November dates were the earliest that 
plans could be worked out because of the heavy obliga- 
tions of both. 

“In announcing the start of the visits, both Mr. Fair- 
less and Mr. McDonald agreed that ‘there is no better 
way to look over our mutual problems in hopes of develop- 
ing a better relationship and a better understanding of 
each other than in just this way.’ .. .” 


“The Truth About Germ Warfare” 


The London New Statesman and Nation has long been 
publishing concerning the charges of germ warfare by 
the United States in Korea. In its issue for December 
12, 1953, the magazine states that the testimonies of the 
American fliers who have recently been released from 
Communist prison camps are conclusive evidence of the 
falsity of the charges. The fact that the Russians re- 
fused the American proposal for an independent investiga- 
tion by the International Red Cross or a special UN 
Commission “threw grave doubt” on their veracity. 

The “scientific” evidence shown by the Chinese to a 
group of scientists “could never, by itself, prove that 
the germs had been brought to China by American aircraft 
and dropped in American bombs. The airmen’s testimony 
is essential because it provides the only link to connect the 
infected organisms ... with the American military author- 
ities.” One hundred and seven airmen were accused of 
germ warfare; 36 signed confessions (all, or nearly all, 
have recanted) but 40 who refused to sign have returned 
alive. The descriptions of the way in which the con- 
fessions were secured, and of the attempt to secure them 
from those who did not, tally. Indeed, there is a “close 
resemblance” between their accounts and those of the 
survivors of the Great Purge in Russia in the ’thirties. 
“There is the same alternation of ‘soft’ and ‘hard’ treat- 
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ment, without much torture but with a great deal of mental 
agony contrived to destroy psychological resistance. There 
is the same a priori presumption by the interrogators 
that the crime must have been committed and that the 
prisoner’s only task is to help in proving his own guilt.” 
Since the confessions were conflicting, in the end “the 
interrogators . . . invented one master story, which all 
could sign harmoniously. . . . It is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that confessions were in fact extorted in 
order to provide the essential link in the proof that the 
U. S. was guilty of germ warfare.” 

This is not the first time that the Communists have 
released men who had signed confessions, e.g. Voegler 
and Oatis. The New Statesman thinks that the Chinese 
government may have believed at first that germ warfare 
had occurred. In a Communist state such a delusion “be- 
comes unquestioned policy, to which all facts must be 
fitted, however great the distortion involved. Once the 
procedure of investigating germ warfare had been set in 
motion, it could only end either in the provision of the 
required evidence and the staging of the war crimes trial, 
or in a change of policy which made the trial unnecessary.” 

“Half the population of the world,” according to the 
New Statesman, “either accepts the Communist charge as 
proven or believes that there must be something in it... . 
What should concern Americans is not merely that this 
charge was falsely made but that it was so eagerly believed 
by the coloured millions. . . .” 


Mayors Want More Federal Money 


While the federal administration preaches economy dav 
by dav, the United States Conference of Mayors at its 
annual conference in 1953 asked for increased national 
appropriations for a wide range of projects and activities, 
according to the texts of numerous resolutions passed. 

The Mayors stated that the 83rd Congress appropriated 
no money for new airports. They asked Congress at 
least to appropriate money “sufficient to enable the con- 
struction of projects” for which the local governments 
have voted their share of the cost. 

They asked authorization of federal highway appropria- 
tions “in an amount approximating the revenues received 
from federal gasoline and oil imposts.” 

The Mayors petitioned “the President and Congress to 
carry forward, on an expanded basis,” the program of 
slum clearance and urban development authorized by the 
Taft Housing Act of 1949, but which the 83rd Congress 
cut back severely. 

They called on Congress “to take such definite action 
as may be necessary to indicate clearly and decisively 
what the national civil defense policy and program should 
be.” 

They petitioned Congress to enable more cities to sup- 
plement their own pension plans by securing coverage 
for municipal employes under Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance. 

The Mayors asked the federal government to make 
“payments to cities in lieu of taxes on federal properties 
now benefiting from local government services and func- 
tions on a tax-free basis.” 

The Mayors favored “direct relationship between cities 
and the federal government” in matters involving federal 
funds for local projects, and held that there is no justifica- 
tion for “state interference” in programs for which the 
states contribute little or nothing. 

The above digests are from texts of resolutions fur- 
nished by the U. S. Conference of Mayors, Washington. 
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Gideon Bibles in the Schools 


The distribution of the King James New Testament, 
Psalms and Proverbs to school children in Rutherford, 
New Jersey, by Gideons International involves “preference 
of one religion over another” by the city Board of Educa- 
tion, according to the Supreme Court of New Jersey in 
Tudor vs. Board of Education of the Borough of Ruther- 
ford (No. A23, September Term, 1953). Gideons Inter- 
national, the opinion explains, is a nonprofit corporation 
“whose object is ‘to win men and women for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, through . .. (c) placing the Bible—God's 
Holy Words—or portions thereof in hotels, hospitals. 
schools, institutions, and also through the distribution of 
same for personal use.’ Children who received the 
volumes had to bring a signed statement from their parents 
or guardians requesting it. The suit was brought by Bern- 
hard Tudor, “an adherent of the Jewish religion,” and 
Ralph Lecoque, a Roman Catholic. The latter, however, 
withdrew from the case. 

The court’s opinion reviews the history of the Amer- 
ican doctrine of the separation of church and state. The 
conclusion is that “the uncontradicted evidence presented 
by the plaintiff reveals that as far as the Jewish faith 
is concerned, the Gideon Bible is a sectarian book, the 
teachings of which are in conflict with the doctrines of 
his religion as well as that of his child, who is a pupil 
in the Rutherford public school.”” Therefore, the decision 
to permit its distribution in the Rutherford schools vio- 
lated the First Amendment to the Constitution. “In the 
eyes of the pupils and their parents the Board of Educa- 
tion has placed its stamp of approval upon this distribu- 
tion and, in fact, upon the Gideon Bible itself. . . . To 
permit the distribution of the King James version of the 
Bible in the public schools of this state would be to cast 
aside all the progress made in the United States and 
throughout New Jersey in the field of religious toleration 
and freedom.” 


New Laws 


We give below an annotated list of certain measures, 
on which action was completed during the first session 
of the 83rd Congress. A report on activities of the second 
session will be soon issued. 

Submerged Lands Act, Public Law 31. This Act estab- 
lishes titles to lands beneath navigable waters, both tidal 
and non-tidal, within the boundaries of the states. It de- 
fines “boundaries” of states as extending three miles into 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and three marine leagues 
(about 10 and one-half miles) into the Gulf of Mexico. 
It releases and relinquishes all right, title, and interest 
of the United States within such lands and navigable 
waters. It provides for the management and use of such 
lands and resources by the states. As was indicated in 
this Service, February 28, 1953, the issues involved in 
states rights to off-shore oil figured prominently in the 
campaign of 1952. 

Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, Public Law 212. 
This Act declares it to be the policy of the United States 
that the subsoil and seabed of the Outer Continental Shelf 
shall “appertain to the United States.” The seabed here 
referred to is that beyond the limits stated above as the 
boundaries of the states. It requires that all rents ancl 
royalties from the Outer Continental Shelf be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States and credited to miscel- 
laneous receipts. Congress declined to accept an amend- 
ment which would have earmarked funds for federal aid 
to the states for education. 
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Extension of Crop Insurance, Public Law 261. This 
Act provides for an extension of the federal plan of crop 
insurance, in effect for some years in limited areas, to 100 
additional counties each year. 

Farm Credit, Public Law 202. This Act makes the 
Farm Credit Administration an independent agency to be 
housed in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. En- 
courages farmer participation in the ownership and con- 
trol of the Farm Credit System. 

Liquidation of R.F.C., and establishment of Small 
Pusiness Administration, Public Law 163. This Act pro- 
vides for liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and for creation of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, with a revolving fund of $275,000,000, of which 
$150,000,000 shall be available for loans to small busi- 
nesses, and $100,000,000 to be used in facilitation of con- 
tracts for purchases of supplies between the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and small businesses. 

Emergency Migration Act, Public Law 203. This Act 
authorizes, over a period of 3 years, admission for per- 
manent residence of a maximum of 214,000 eligible 
refugees, orphans, and certain close relatives of U. S. citi- 
zens and of aliens admitted for permanent residence. The 
regulations issued in connection with this act are being 
regarded in certain church circles as so rigid and restrictive 
that little immigration is at present expected under the 
provisions. 

Donation of Wheat to Pakistan, Public Law 77. This 
Act authorizes the President to transfer to Pakistan 
1,000,000 long tons of wheat held in reserve by the Gov- 
ernment’s Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Food for Famine and Other Relief, Public Law 216. 
This Act authorizes the use of up to $100,000,000 by the 
President for the purpose of enabling him to meet famine 
or other relief requirements in countries friendly to the 
U.S., or to friendly but needy populations without regard 
to the friendliness of their governments, e.g., in East 
Germany. 

Sale of Intoxicants to Indians, Public Law 277. This 
Act repeals federal statutes pertaining to the sale of in- 
toxicants to Indians. 

State Jurisdiction over Certain Indians, Public Law 
280. This act confers jurisdiction on the states of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wisconsin in 
regard to criminal offenses and civil causes of action com- 
mitted or arising on Indian reservations within such states. 
It also asserts the assent of the United States to any other 
state wishing to assume such jurisdiction whenever the 
people of a state by legislative action bind the state to 
such assumption. (Conference with the Indians affected 
is not required.) 

Reciprocal Trade, Public Law 215. This Act extends 
to June 12, 1954, the authority of the President to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade agreements. It also established the 
bi-partisan commission of 17 members, which reviewed 
foreign trade and related policies. 

Customs Simplification, Public Law 243. This Act 
liberalizes or relaxes certain provisions with respect to 
imports. Its provisions were long advocated by persons 
and organizations interested in encouraging a broad in- 
ternational trade. 

Funds for Local School Buildings in Limited Areas, 
Public Law 246. This Act authorizes appropriations for 
construction of urgently needed school facilities in school 
districts whose enrolments have increased because of new 
or increased federal activities. 
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